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THE CROPS—SUMMARY NOTICES. 


Coiton.—The Mobile Advertiser says that so 
great have been the rains and the freshets, that 
not more than half crops can be raised this sea- 
son. 
The State Rights’ Banner published at Jackson, 

Mississippi, states that the late storms and heavy 
rains have injured the crops of cotton, particu- 
larly in new grounds, where the fields are liter- 
ally covered with fallen timber, 

Grain—The Richmond Enquirer says that the 
wheat crop generally turns out even worse than 
was &pected. There is straw enough; but the 
heads are withered, and yield comparatively few 
grains. Weare assured that some of the farmers 
will not make seed wheat—others have plough- 
ed up their fields without reaping—many will 
not make half a crop; others, not a third or fourth. 
The ravages from various causes, the fly, the wet, 
smut, freshet, &c., &c., are more or less felt by 
almost all. The complaint extends to both sides 
of the mountains in Virginia. But the corn 
looks well, and the oats are very fine. 

The Baltimore American of Friday last pub- 
lishes a letter from Gloucester Court House, Va. 
dated July 9, which states that the crop of wheat 
is so very indifferent that doubts are entertain- 
ed whether a single bushel of the first quality 
can be obtained in the whole county. The av- 
erage willnot be more than equal to the fourth 


can be well imagined: that many of the farmers 
do not consider the crop as worth the trouble of 
harvesting :—and that the corn crop is very un- 
promising. 

The Alexandria Gazette has the following no- 
tice of the crops in the counties of Virginia men- 
tioned therein: 

We learn from a gentleman who has recently 
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ublication is the successor of the late 
on the west side of Light, 


acer Prattstrect, at FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable in 
advance. All-subscribers who pay in advance, will been- 


bandmen. 


ticular attention of our agricultural readers. Its 
good sense will strike every one capable of judg: | family, and the silk was reeled and spun ona. 
ing. 


of a considerable fiilure in the wheat and rye 





from half to two thirds of an average one, Lou-| grow. Among such substitutes, 


dounnot so good. In Frederick county the crop 






















bork as food for man and for cattle, . 


failure. The rye crop is generally very indiffer- | be good, and evenon poor landsthere is no 
ent. Of the corn it is top early to judge, as much | which will produce so good a crop from 
yet depends upon the weather—at present, the | dressing of manure. Almost ey 
corn, though short, looks in a healthy and flour-| nurewill do: even long unrotted litter fr 
ishing state. With seasonable weather and the stable orcow-yard. Oat stubble will not do 
absence of early frost it may partially remuner-| this crop, as the shattered oats spring up so’ vig- 
atethe farmers for their loss in the wheat and|erously as to smother the Buckwheat. 4 
rye crops. The oat crop is an abundant one.—| There existsgamong farmers, a general, 


We conversed on Tuesday last with a gentle-| °'Y erroneous, prejadi 


man of Martinsburg, who assured us that in ma- ey rae, S seule seats pret be Pas 
ny fields in that section of country the seed | hausted; but not by the growth of the. - 
would not be gathered. From the season of the year in which ‘is 


ploughed and prepared for this grain, and the late- 
ness of the season in which it is gathered, the 
land is left entirely bare of both weeds and grass, 





Tue Hessian. Fry.—A cotemporary states, 
that the Hessian Fly, of whose ravages so much 
complaint is made, is so called from the Hessians, 
by whom, as it first appeared in this country 
about the time the Hessian troops came over du- 
ring the revolutionary war, it was generally sup- 
posed by the farmers, that the insect was brought | 5, ploughed deeply after.the gtain is taken off 
here in their blankets and baggage. so as to detain the water, it will be found to be 
We always heard it stated that this insect| rather meliorated than injured, and will be in 
fine preparation for any Spring crop. ‘This result 
I have ascertained by the infallible test of ex 
periment. *s y : 

Among the valuable properties of Buckwheat, 
there is one. by which the consumption of Indian 
Corn may be greatly lessened. It is known to 


tection from the tains of the winter and spriag, 
which incessantly filtering through the surface 
and running off, greatly impoverishes the “soil : 
hut if the land on which Bockwheat has 


came in the straw which was brought for the ac- 
commcdation of the horses of the officers of those 
troops,—and this appears to us the most natural 
version. To us it doesnot look likely that such 


insects could be introduced by means of blank- the farmer, that nothing mekes-40° heavy 0: @e= 
ets or. baggage, unless the latter was in part| mond on his corn-crib as his hog-pen. Now’ 
composed of straw for bedding or matting. But|there is nothing on which a bog will fatten so 


be the mode of introduction what it may, it is 
most certain, that this minute insect hes proved fie Pacem: pet 

a much greater calamity to this country than the By giving the above an early insertion in your. 
Hessians themselves, for while the latter only | very valuable paper, you may aps call the 
served fora time to annoy our fathers in their 
struggle for liberty, the former has remained 
a perpetual curse upon the industry of our hus- 


fed on Corn a couple of weeks before he is fit 


sides Buckwheat. 





VIRGINIA.SEWING SILK. 

We saw a few days since a skein of sewing 
silk in the possession of Mr. Jacob Janney, who 
lives near Winchester, Va. The worms which 
fabricated the cocoons from which it was made 
were fed by Mr. Japney, and the ladies of his 


A GOOD HINT WELL GIVEN. 
We commend the subjoined article to the par- 


common recl,and an ordinary woollen wheel; the 
worms were fed on the red mulberry. Without 
indalging in a feeling of unmerited praise, we 


Communicated ta the Baltimore Patriot, 
Mr. Eviron—As there c3nnot remain a doubt 





tisited the counties of Phirfax, Prince Wil- 


crops, 3 prudent forecast will suggest to the far- 


can io perfect sincerity and truth aver, that we 


liem, Fanqvier, and Loudoun, that the wheat | mers the propriety of providing such substitates 

crop in the three first named counties will be|as the season still allowsthem an opportgnily to 
permit me to 

that Buckwheat holdsa prominent place, 


kind of ma- 


against Buckwheat as 


and the stubble is so thin as to afford it no pro-, 


fast as on boiled Buckwheat, though he must be - 


attention of agriculturists to other eo 
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are placed in a warm shady situation for a week 


om * 








have seldom, seen amore beautiful sample of 
sewing silk, and we think Mr. Jenney may well 
be proud of a production so eminently credita- 
blete the skill of his excellent lady and daugh- 


who, without any lights save what they re- 
Gad from reading, wrought a fabric of the 


most delicate texture, which at the present value 
would bring $104 per pound. The wild mul- 
berry abounds on Mr.. Janney’s estate, and he, 
‘ag well as‘many of his neighbors, have been en- 

ed by the triumphant success that has 
‘crowned his late efforts to enter largely into the 
‘culture. Wo rejoice at this news, as it will tend 
«faach to add to the wealth and employment of 
‘the population of the old dominion. 

» He showed usa drawing of one of the leaves 
ofthe mulberry from which he fed, and we 
were astonished to find it so lange, it being 18} 

“by 12 inches. . . 

A few such successful experiments as Mr. 
Janney’s has proved, will inspire a feeling in the 
‘mate which gave birth to Washington, which will 
‘place her people in that position in the republic 
which their patriotism and talents so justly enti- 
tlethem to occupy. 

PEACH TREES CULTIVATED IN POTS. 

~The American Gardeners’ Magazine contains 
a long and interesting article on the subject of 
the management of Peach trees in Pots. It is 
from the pen of the conductors of that excellent 
work, and although the necessity of such culture 
of this most luscious fruit does not exist with us 
in this part of our country, yet there are other 
parts ia which many of the suggestions might 
prove useful. 

The méthod which these gentlemen have a- 
opted is to raise the plants from the seed. They 
_ plant the peach stones in November, in a bed in 
rows about § or 4 inches apart, and cover thom 

aninch or morein depth. In the month of May 

the plants make their appearance. About the 


90d sandy loam and leaf mould. The plants 


ss ls act ion take them up and pot them in 


or two until well rooted, when they are removed 

“itito a’sunny aspect, and the pots plunged to the 
ritis in the soil, Throughout the summer they 
give them supplies of liquid manure, and the pots 
are kept free from weeds. 

*In the month of August, if treated well, they 
will be large enough for and should be budded. 
‘The lower leaves should be stripped off to the 
height of 8 or 10 inches,a few days before inoc- 

ulation: . Buds should then be procured, of the 
: best kinds, suitable for pot culture, and immédi- 













ately. inserted, choosing a dull cloudy day for 
the operation and performing it very skilfully, as 
the stocks are so small as the buds will not unite 
quite as freely as on those two years old. After 
the buds are inserted, the plants may remain in 
the same situation until severe frosts occur in the 
fall, when the pots should be taken up to prevent 
their being broken and placed in the cellar. If 
any roots run through the holes they should be 
cut off. Twoor three waterings will be suffi- 
cient through the winter. In the spring of the 
year the pots should be placed in a hot-bed or 
green-house togivethe plants a start; head off the 
shoots three or four inches above the buds; when 
these have made a growth of a few inches, they 
should each be tied to small sticks to prevent 
their being injured by the wind or other acci- 
dents. Water the plants freely. The plants 
should now be repotted in good rich mould, in 
large pots, 12 or more inches wide at the top and 
about'the samein depth. On the approach of 
winter they should again be placed in the cel- 
lar. 

In pruning the trees in pots some care is re- 
quisite, all the superfluous branches in the cul- 
ture of the tree must be cut off,and all the strong 
shoots must be headed off. Always prune with 
an eye to the succeeding year’s wood and crop, 
and not let the trees grow up tall and straggling. 
They should never be permitted to assume a 
greater height than five feet. 

The trees should have plenty of water, sun 
and air. The conductors say they never have 
tasted finer peaches than those they have raised 
in pots,and think it would be a delicious treat for 
a gentleman to place one of those trees bending 
beneath its fruit on his dinner table for his com- 
pany to pick from. The peach tree thus raised is 
said to be less subject to disease than when 
raised in the open air. 


THE FARMER AND EARL FITZWILLIAM. 


A farmer called on Earl Fitxwilliam to repre- 
sent that his crop of wheat had been seriously in- 
jured in a field adjoining a certain wood, where 
his hounds had, during the winter, frequently met 
to hunt. He stated that the young wheat had 
been so cut up and destroyed in some parts he 
could not hope for any produce, “Well, my 
friend,” said his lordship, “I am aware that we 
have frequently met in that field, and that we have 
done considerable injury, and if you can procure 
an estimate of the loss you have sustained, | will 
repay you.” The farmer replied, that anticipating 
his lordship’s consideration of kindness, he had 
requested a friend to assist him in estimating the 


pres st they thought that, as the crop was 
quite ed, 501. would not more than repay 
him. The Earl immediately gave hitn the money. 








Az the harvest, however, approachéd, the whea® 
grew, andin those parts of the field thatrwe 
most trampled, the corn was the strongest 

most luxuriant. The farmer went again to 
lordship, and being introduced, said, “J am 
my lord, respecting the field of wheat adjoing 
sucha wood.” His lordship instantly recollet 
the circumstance—*“Well, my friend, did I 
low you sufficient to remunerate you for 
loss??? “Yes, my lord, have found that | ha 

sustained no loss atall, for where the horses had 


most cut up theland the crop is most i 
and I have therefore brought the 501. back " 
“Ah !”” exclaimed the venerable Earl, “that is wi 
I like; this is what it ought to be between manag 
man.” He then entered into conversation 
the farmer, asking him some questions about ti 
family—how many children he had, &c. His lone 
ship then went into another room, and returnip 
presented the farmer a check for 1001. & 
care of this, and when your eldest son is of 
present it to him, and tell him the occasion 
produced it.” We know not which most to: 
mire, the benevolence or wisdom displayed byt 
illustrious man; for while doing a noble act él 
generosity, he was handing down a lesson o 
integrity to another generation.— English pape 
Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and Ga 
dener. 

The moral taught by the above simple nat 
tion of an anecdote, is worth millions to te 
world, if thoee who inhabit it would only profit by 
it. It demonstrates with a clearness, beauty, and 
force, which challenges admiration and wins ree 
pect in every quarter where integrity of the high 
est order is appreciated, and where benevolence 
springing from an unadulterated heart can finds 
response. How commendable the example of te 
young farmer! how glorious that of the venerable 
Earl! Such acts are, indeed, praiseworthy beyond 
all comparison—they are as the salts of the eafll, 
and should teach poor grovelling humanity, even 
against its own consent, to pursue an upright and’ 
honorable course ; for it places the expediency of 
such actions upon the all-subduing ground of in- 
terest. By an adage, as venerable as venerated, 
we are taught, that “honesty is the best policy” 
—and how happily does the present anecdote ik 
lustrate its truth, and exemplify the justness of its 
philosophy. “Take care of this, and whenyou 
eldest son is of age present it to him, and te 
him the occasion that produced it”—said the. 
Earl, as he handed the young farmer a check 
for a hundred pounds. Could advice be mor 
appropriate? “Tell him the occasion that pr 
duced it ?’—how solemn and how pleasing ¥* 
the duty imposed upon the father of that sont 
our life on it, his eyes glistened with the tear of 
gratitude and joy—gratitude tothe thrice noble 
and generous donor, and joy that‘ he had been 





made the herald of news so fall of the 
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of the most exalted and estimable attributes of hu- 
man nature, clad in its best and holiest*vestments! 
We would rather be able to present to our eldest 
boy, 2 hundred pound note under similar circum- 
stances, on his arriving at his majority, than to 
fave it in our power on ourdemise to leave 
him thousands unaccompanied by a deed so sav- 
ory—s0 hallowed by its purity, and so dignified 
by all that is lovely in the sight of God or man. 





Prolific grain of Rye.—Mr. Israel Myers of 
Frederick county, Maryland, we observe by the 
Fredericktown Herald, has left with the enlight- 
ened editor'of that paper, a huge bundle of rye 
straw, the produce of a single grain, containing 
120 heads, and producing 5025 grains. This’is 
truly a most astonishing product, and we join 
most heartily in the wish of the editor of the 
Herald, that our friends and neighbors, (and in 
so saying we embrace the whole race of Ameri- 
can Agriculturists) had a similar yield for every 
seed of wheat and rye sown. 





There is a species of lichen, growing on trees, 
of agreenish color, which the country people 
‘gather, under the name of moss, which dyes a 
permanent orange color on wool. It may be ga- 
thered by bushels from the oak trees, hanging in 
bunches from the limbs, Lie or potash, we be- 
lieve, is used to fix the color. The acrid herb 
called smart weed, or biting knot grass, is also 
said to dye a brilliant and unfading yellow. If these 
dyes are unknown to chemists, we think they 
ought not to be; and the scientific should not un- 
dervalue an important principle, which their sci- 
ence may render five times more valuable, mere- 
ly because they owe the discovery of it to the ig- 
norant. 


[The shrub called Ivey, which so. abounds 


in our woods, with a proper mordant, will die a 
beautiful black.|—Ed. Farmer and Gardener. 





VALUABLE TIMBER. 


About five years since,a man named Smith, 
purchased a number of trees of heavy. Locust, in 
this county, for which he paid as high.as 70 and 
80 dollars each. The buts were squared and sent 
to Philadelphia, where they were used in ship 
building. ‘The price appears extraordinary; but 
had many of those choice trees been cut up in- 
to posts, they would have produced to their own- 
ers, nearly, if not quite as much as were paid for 
them by Mr. Smith. In proof of the correctness 
of this opinion, we give the following fact : 

On the farm of Mrs. Evans, near Marietta, in 
this county, a yellow Locust was felled last séa- 
son; from which 140 posts were made, one hun- 


dred and ten of which were first-rate, hewed and. 


Morticed, and sold for 50 cents each, and the re- 
maining 30, cullings, fit for board fence, and worth 
25 cents each, yielding to Mrs. Evans sizty-two 
dollars and fifty cents. 


The yellow Locust is of quick growth, sprouts 





-| ful. 





from the stump, and is natural to the soil of our 
river bottoms. A grove of this valuable timber, 
covering $-or 4 acres, will keep a farm of 200 a- 
cres in feaces forever; and when the trees. are at. 
maturity, say. 25 years old, will produce more 
clear cash than 2 years produce of the whole farm. 
—Lancaster Farmer. . 

[It has always been a matter of surprise to us 
that farmers who own bottom lands do not cul- 
tivate the yellow locust as a crop—in 12 or15 
years they would produce several hundred dol- 


lars to the acre.|—Ed. Farmer and Gardener. 





We insert in our journal to-day, the advertise- 
ment of the administrator of the late Dr. Hosack, 
offering the fine estate of the deceased calleg 
Hyde Park, situate in Dutchess county, New 
York, for sale, and we would respectfully call 
the attention of southern gentlemen of wealth to 
it. Itissituate on the right bank of the Hudson 
river, about a mile and a half from the thriving 
village of the same name, and seven from Pough- 
keepsie, and consists of about 750 acres of the 
very best land in that rich and fertile county. 
The improvements are of the most spacious and 
magnificent character. The mansion is of mas- 
sive dimensions, and such as reflect credit upon 
the genius and taste of its late opulent and vene- 
rated owner. It is well and most appropriately 
observed by the advertiser, that “the natural beau- 
ties of Hyde Park are unsurpassed ;” for surely 
the human eye cannot desire, nor the imagina- 
tion conceive a more grand and imposing spec* 
tacle than is presented by the stately piles of 
dwellings, stabling, barns, outhouses and offices 
which burst upon your view as you ascend the 
stone bound river. We do not risk any thing 
in saying that there is no estate in the union 
combining so much of the beautiful with the use- 
The stables and barns are quite in keeping 
with the grandeur of the mansion —its green 
house, gardens and lawn, all testify to the ex- 
quisite taste and elegant refinement of its late 
owner; while its mills, unimproved water power, 
and landing, shew at once that it is destined to 
be the site of a flourishing mapufacturing town, 
and that its physical advantages, at no distant day, 
will be worth more to its purchaser than what he 
may now give for the whole estate. 

To a southern gentleman of ample fortune, we 
cannot conceive a more desirable summer resi- 
dence. Less than a day’s sail from New York, 
or Albany, with daily access to both places, com- 
manding a full and picturesque view of the Hud- 
son as far as the eye can discern, and within a 
few hours distance from West Point, Newberg, 
and those other places pena dons by revo- 
lutionary events, it comprises wi in iteelf advan! 


‘THE FARMER AND GARDENER. _ 


















tages which should, a id-doubtless will, render , 

an object of first importance to gentlemen of for- 

tune and elegant leisure, as well as tospeculators. 
sau pape es 5 Pe 


Tue Worms.—We understand by .p 
man from the neighborhogd of Ridgeville. 
the caterpillar has egain made its a 
that quarter in even greater. numbers than. 
year. The most serious fears are enterfamed 
that a total destruction of the orchards and tim- 
ber will be. the result... The last. year, has.left 
many fine farms entirely destitute, of fimber— 
killing the trees aseffectually as though they had 
been girdled withan axe. We fear that furt 
intelligence will show them to have spread over 
the country extensively. It is sid that they ex- 
ist in an alarming profusion in the yicinity of = | 
Hampton, and between that place and Lebanonto q 
within afew miles of town. They are said to om 
travel in one direction, and tobe so. numerous as 
literally to cover every thing in the Jine of their 
merch, disrobing .the forest and leaving: it as 
leafless as if in the depths of winter—Lebanon 
Star. 

We observe on the forest and fruit trees-of this 
neighborhood a numberlesa host of these de- . 
structive worms. .We-have fot, however, 
heard of any serious injury having followed thei 
appearance.—Spring field Pioneer. een 









SHORT HORNED CATTLE. = + 

[A writer inthe N. Y. Farmer, after pointing 
out the decided advantage accruing to ibe farmer 
in fattening cattle for market, whose flesh be- 
comes marbled in fattening, or in common 
lance “a streak of fat and a streak of lean,’ sums 
up the good qualities of the short-horned breed 
in the following manner:] comin 

The fattening. quality,-and the disposition to 
become quickly fat, and at an early age, is an 
indispensable requisite to the agriculturist; upom 
this qualification his loss or gain, in a great mea- 
sure, depends; and this so essential requisite, 
is innate. ; 

. * ” * * * ‘* 

The short-horn breed have been brought to a 
degree of perfection, surpassing in beauty, utjlity 
and profit, all other cattle of the present day— 
yielding a large supply of milk, feeding to great- 
er weight, having a propensity to become fat at an 
early age, affording fine grained meat, beautifully 
intermixed with fat throughout, having thin 
carrying their greatest weight in the hind quar : 
ters, and the choice pieces when cut up, yie aaa 
a just proportion of tallow, having small bon * 











with fine clean heads and light necks, void ‘of 
that great coarse gullet and dewlap generally the 
property of heavy cattle; affording a less propor- 
tion of coarse meat of little value when exposed 
for sale on'the butcher’s stall, and less offal, than ™ 
any other breed. ae ; 
TO SAVE CUCUMBERS FROM BUGS. 
Sprinkle on the vines at evening (after cooled) 
tea grounds, as they are commonly left by fami 
‘after use. This done so often as 2 or S timesin a 
week, will not only plevent i from bugs, but 
and invigorates the vines and causes 
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. already one of the staple productions 
Poker a aadere phon -k find it one 
the most able articles for the market thet 


have. It may be indeed called their Spring 


and ata time when their other productions are 
sold or used more or less. It there- 






not always fasten itself upon the lungs of the 
ap bat upon some other organ. It isthonght 
to be produced by many causes bot remote and 
nearor immediate. One of the most sure and 
prevalent causes of the remote kind, may be con- 
sidered exposure to heatsand chills. Another 
may come under the head of keep. It is not 
impossible, but even in many instances certain, 
the foundation of this disease is laid at shearing 


a 


ot 


gg 


best cannot be considered a very tough animal, 
if stripped 


out into 


warm to cold and from dry to wet aso 
ours—and allowed to remain without a shelter, 
must invariably suffer in its health. Nothing 

of an iron constitution could prevent much 


trouble 


fruitful source of disease is short pasturage. Our 
winters it is well known, are long afd oftentimes 
yery severe. There is a great change from green 
succulent herbage to dry and oftentimes perhaps 
ill cured hay. If therefore the sheep do not 
come to the barn in good order it is pretty sure 
that cannot fattén much apon ordinary win- 


ter 


bring we hear the story that the sheep are 
ig off. And the mischief is laid to the “ter- 
ub winter,” when in fact it should be laid to 


D the freezing and thawing of shvaring time. 
his therefore “incusibéat oa the Geulgiowe: 
to look well to his flocks in summer and autumn 
if he would prevent loss in the succeeding win- 
ter. See that your sheep have enough to eat— 


that 


We 


jaformation we can find in different authors up- 
on this subject, which with the care and obser- 
vation of the woulgrower, we hope will have a 
tendenty to prevent ‘in a great degrce this as well 


becomes necessary to pay the best attention 
flocks, and as much as possible prevent al! 


them. One of the most insidi- 
is and fetal dieeases which destroy the flocks 
Maine is thought to be the Rot. It may be 
considered as the same to the Sheep as the con- 


and perhaps 
winter orspring. Altnost any cause is then 


months and especially our first summer 
(June) is variable as it regards weather. 
po Pe is fine, warm and pleasant, and the 


| less of more disagreeable work to do in 
January or March. 


{From the Maine Farmer.) 
ROT IN SHEEP. 


as it. comes at this season of the year, 


(Phthisis) is to man. Jt however does 


h it does not show itself until win- 
does not finally destroy until the 


for the death of the sheep but the right 
Merino, it is well known, har -a very 
ece. It is also well known that our 


and stormy. Now « sheep, which at 


suddenly of its watm jacket and thrust 
the weather which is changing from 
en as 


and disease from this cavse. Another 


Disease ‘ig the consequence, and be- 


commons of the previous summer ; or 


aré thriving and laying in a store of fat 
for winter, and you will undoubtedly 


from time to time to give what 












winter was a severe one to the woolgrower. | ssid to bear a striking resemblance ;» 

Sheep generally come to the barn in poor order. | ductus cummunis choledochus and hepatic 

The winter was uncommonly bard and forage | jelly-like matter is deposited, which varies 

scarce. Hence many sheep died—many with cording to the severity of the attack, from 

worms in the head—many more with the rot. | ble spoon full, or less, to five or six ti 

We have been informed by a wool dealer that | quantity. Upon boiling, the liver loses its 4 

the fleeces are not generally so heavy this year | sess, and separates into small pieces in the wm 

as they were last by nearly twenty-five per cent. | ter, or remains soft and flaccid. Several 

the consequence, undoubtedly, of a scarcity of ad butchers, with whom I have convers 

keep, in coneurrence with the poor or the lean | different times, baving observed that sheep’ag 

state in which the animal came into winterquar-|™¥ch disposed to feed during three orvfom 
weeks after being tainted, omit no o 

of producing it, to increase their mr py, 


















ters. 

The following is from Clater’s Cattle Doctor. ; 
He makes quite a flourish with te learned words| “ Se ca aly one, Shee b 
bat he has some good ideas. ethink howev- | @ppear inthe pori biliarii, the us ¢ 
er that it is much better to prevent than attempt | ¢holedochus, and in the yall-bladder. At fim, 
a cure afier the disease is seated’ The ex-| the quentity of these creatures is small; but, 
pense would soon balance the worth of the pa- oe on they increase ; and, befoy 
tient. eath are often very numerous, a 
Thi dire hs ben, mor ato ahony| I the espa of the cml hy 

an any other; and, having at different times ; ; : tay eek Ber 
carried off great numbers, it has occupied the on woe lg liver. big like the visceral 
attention of the learned, who have favored the —" ers of the luman body, may terminate ig 
public with a variety of opinions; the symp- a5 SO ARE iy pepe 
toms, however, of this fatal disease, cannot be sal aie , m - 4 rminate in 
more accurately stated than inthe following de- |" tahewar desbeghe Lp tape oie Steet 

rp A 
ewe € es ogee. dial h the parts. However, | am strongly inclined ig 

en in warin, sultry and rainy weather, | believe, that every considerable inflammation ig 

sheep that are grazing on low and moist lands the human body, and in other animals, although 
feed rapidly, and some of them die suddenly, | i, ends in resolution, leaves behind it some 
there is reason to fear that they have contracted | 1a ing which ma be discovered b ”, 
the ret, This suspicion will be further increas- ‘ y ie: capeme 


; ~ | enced anatomist. i 
ed, if a few weeks afterwards, the sheep begin| | ast a be 
to shrink and become flaccid in their loins. By When the vessels are thrown into inflammay 


pressure about the hips at this time, a crackling | try action for a few-days only, effusion commone 
is sometimes perceptible. Now, or soon afier- ly takes place, and thecoats become thicker, -< 
wards, the countenance looks pale, and upon} ®8Sume a buffy color. These changes in tli 

parting the fleece, the skin is found to have ex- | S@9guinary system, often continue through life, 
changed its vermilion tint fora pale red; and| #4 lay the foundation _many chronic and ine 

the wool is easily separated from the pelt. curable diseases. Sheep’ that recover from the: 
“ As the disorder advances, the skin becomes | fot exhibit very different appearances after death, 

dappled with yellow or black spots. About this | 8®cording to the severity of the attack ; but the’ 
time the eyeslose their lustre, and become white | ‘int is seldom or never entirely removed, Ir 
and pearly, from the red vessels of the funica| once wasdesired to look at the liver of an old” 
adwanta, and eye-lids being contracted, or en-| We that died fat, and contained 14 pounds of au» 
tirely obliterated. ‘Tothis succeeds debility and | &t her body. The back partof the small lobe” 
emaciation, which increase continually till the | ¥®8 dappled with whitish spots ; the coats of the” 
sheep die; or else ascifes, and perhaps general | 2uctus communis and pori bilarii were consider” 
dropsy supervenes before the fatal termina- ably thickened and more solid than usual. Ja” 
tion. color they resembled the huatan aorta in old” 
“These symptoms are rendered more severe | People, and were full of flakes: in other res” 
by an obstinate purging, which comes on at an/| pects the liver appeared to be sound and nate” 
uncertain period of the disorder. In the pro- ral. The butcher asserted that this was occa” 
gress of the complaint, sheep become what the| Sioned by a slight taint of long standing, whieh” 
graziers call chockered, that is, affected with a| had not been considerable enough to disorder * 
swelling under the chin; which proceeds from | the economy, or impair the health of the animal’ | 


a fluid contained in the cellular meinbrane un- | 8¥fficiently to prevent its feeding. 

der the throat. “ Secondly, when sheep die suddenly in the” 
“In five or six days after contracting the rot,| first stage of the disorder, an effusion of serum, ~ 
the thin edge of the small lobe of the liver be-| or of wheyish colored fluid, may be commonly 
comes of transparent white, or bluish color, and | discovered in the cavity of the abdomen, and 
this spreads along the upper and lower sides, ac-| then the peritoneum surrounding the liver is gen- _ 
cording to ie severity of the complaint. Some-| erally covered with a membrane or coat of cosge 
times it does not extend more thanan inch from|ulable lymph. This form of the rot has been ~ 
the margin. In severe cases, the whole perito-| frequently confounded with the Resp, or Red — 
neum investing the liver is diseased ; and then| water, though it differs from the latter di sie 
it commonly assumes an opaque color, intersper- | in the color of the effused liquid, in being ; 





other diseases in our flocks, The last 


“'Phe upper part of the liver’ ig sometimes | particelare. 
speckled like the body of io ig towhich itis! “ Thirdly, Abscesses in the liver exhibit anoth- 
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sed with darkred lines or patches. less disposed to putrefaction, and in several ote 
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et-termination of the malady. They are sel- 
fom considerable coough to kill immediately’; 
bat in consequence of the absorption of the pur- 
wlent matter from them the sheep frequently 
wastp away, aod die hectical or dropsical. 
When the collections are small, sheep will recov- 
er sufficiently to bear lambs for three or four sea- 
sons, and afterwards become. tolerable mut- 





is Fourthly, The most common termination is 
in schirri, or what the shepherds call knots in 
the liver, |. have seen the whole substance of 
this important viscus so full of small roundish 
Jumps, or schirrous bodies, that it was difficult to 
find any sound part.in it. The firstattack isun- 
fortunately so véry insidious that the disorder is 
scarcely observable, before the animal begins to 
waste and lose in flesh. In this advanced state 
it is said to labor under the rot, or pourriture, 
from overlooking the commencement of the dis- 


{From the New York Farmer.] 
THE HARLEIAN DAIRY. 
‘ " BYR. C.. 

Milk, next to bread, is undoubtedly one of the 
most general and important articles of human di- 
et. None is more universally salutary, and none 
more natritious. To children it is next to indis- 

ble; aged persons who are accustomed to 
it, find it extremely conducive to their comfort ; 
and return to its use with even a stronger relish 
than they had for it inchildhood. It 1s an im- 
portant condiment with much of our foods and 
it is capable of being,used in almost countless 
variety of delicious ‘and nutritious forms. 

Of the various animals whose milk is employ- 
ed for human food, the cow, both in respect to 
quality and quantity, is most generally preferred. 
Goats’,asses’, and mares’ milk are used ; but for 
convenience, nutritiousness, and quantity, the 
cow is above all others to be chosen; and as far 
as food is concerned, may be considered among 
the greatest blessings which Divine Providence 

ed upon mankind. As matter of di- 
et, there is nothing which in proportion to: its 
weight contains so much nutriment; and as a 
beverage, to a simple and unadulterated taste 
Bone can be more grateful. In the country, 
where it can be had pure and in abundance, it 
Sught to constitute the great article of food for 
children and young persons; and the miserable 
and pernicious and perfectly innutritious sub- 
itutes of tea and coffee ought to be kept en- 
tirely out of their reach. In cities, however, 
pure milk is almost as difficult to be procured as 
pure water. In New York city, for example, 
the milk is first deteriorated,if we may be allow- 
ed to state, in the cow’s udder ;—that is, where 
cows are fed upon distillers’ swill with scarcely 
any meal, and with bareley hay enough to forma 
cad, the milk produced is of a very inferior 
quality ; besides, with a large proportion of the 
milk-dealers, though not with all, it undergoes 
the rulesble and established dilution of one 

art of water to four of milk; in addition to 
if it into the hands of the grocers, as 
‘a they are too modest and humane to 
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Indeed, we state upon the best information, thet 
there are grocers in the city, who without any aid 
from the cow, or at least the slightest possible, 


the milk-men for their customers fall short, to 
furnish them from their own (the grocers) re- 
sources, what they may need to make their sup- 
ply sufficient: that is, they literally manufacture 
the milk, a8 we sometimes say, “out of the 
whole cloth.” The process, we understand, is 
this: to take some Indian meal of the white 
gourd-seed variety, and pass some scalding water 
through it; and this water dashed with ashyht 
touch of milk, as Bloomfield calls it, ‘three times 
skimmed sky-blue,” can be afforded at five cents 
per quart; and at this rate is actually vended to 
the poor wretches, who want their cent or their 
two cents’ worth for their tea and coffee. Now 
whether this be or be nota real yankee trick we 
shall not venture to surmise, but the ingenuity of 
its performance belongs to the veritable city of 
Manhattan. It is however all of a piece with 
many of the London tricks, which London cream 
is readily manufactured out of flour o: magne- 
sia. and milk to a consistence to suit the most fas- 
tidious. The adulterations of human food, how- 
ever, where it is susceptible of being adulterated 
to a profit, are most obvious and enormous, and 
it would be quite fortunate if all of them were 
as innocent as the above. 

The adulterations of milk, the price obtain- 
ed for'it, and the frauds practised in its disposal, 
induced Williem Harley of Glasgow, an active 
and enterprising citizen, some few years since, to 
form a milk establi-hment of considerable ex- 
tent in the neighborhoud of that city, for the sup- 
ply of the market with this article in a pure and 
cleanly condition; and indeed, as far as depen- 
ded on human skill, of the very best quality. 
This dairy attracted very extraordinary attention 
from its novel and convenient arrangements, and 
the admirable manner in which the whole busi- 
ness wasconducted. It was visited as a matter of 
great curiosity by vast numbers of people, inclu- 
ding many of the nobility and several of the 
princes and sovereigns of Europe; and as far 
as concerned the object of furnishing an article 
of the best quality, and in the best condition, 
and with scarcely the possibility of adulteration 
until it lefi the hands of the vender, its purposes 
were admirably accomplished. It was not we 
helieve equally profitable to the enterprising pro- 
prietor ; the establishment was evidently conduc- 
ted on too expensive a scale to be expected to 
yield large returns. Harley hasyiven a detailed 
account of the establishment, and of his own 
experience in the dairy business. It is a book 
containing much valuable information ; and | 
have thonght it would be both interesting and 
useful to the readers of the N.Y. Farmer to have 
an account of it. 4 
I shall not undertake a particular description 
of the building. The largest amouggof cows 
kept at any one time was two hundred and sixty. 
The largest building contained etalls for one 
hundred cows. There was an appendage which 
deserves particular attention. At the end of the 
house was a4 large tank or sovervols site nate 
tory for the. cows? orine ;-it was fifty feet long, 





any thing like strong drink, it commonly un- 
dergoes engines cpglienton from the towa-pump. 


biad 
sakes 


six feet wide, and pixdfeet deep. Thesurface 










































have offered the milk-men, when the supplies of | four feet square, for taking out the sedime 


of the tank was.on a level. with the bottom of 
the cetlar; it was covered with flat brick work, 
arched, leaving @ space in the centre of the arch 


































This nded by @ wall s 
ciently high to prevent the dung trons etting in- 
to the tank. This was aif admirable prov 
for saving a substance of extraordinary value 
the farmer, where he can avail himself of it. ‘In - 
Flanders it is saved with the gr care, and 
mixed with rape or oil cake as the very ma- 
nure which they can apply to their lands. The 
oat? provision in this country on any extensive 
scale for saving it, which we have met with, w 
at the farm of Robert Smith, Esq. near pay 
timore where a hundred cows were kept; a 
reservoir was made in the yard, and gutters and 
covered drains were formed for the purpose—of 
conveying the urine to this deposit; fom w 
it was taken, and by a machine like that used’ 
for sprinkling the streets of cities, Was distribu- 
ted over the fields. ‘The value of this manure 
is very great, and is not yet appreciated ng 
us.. No provision is made for saving it in anya 
the cow-houses of New York city, where some 
of the milk establishments exceed three hun- 
dred cows, and the feed to which they are ac- 
customed produces the most abundant secretions 
of urine. . 
The grand building in the Herleian A 
which had stalls for one hundred cows, was 94. 
feet long by 68 feet wide, within the walls, It 
had vaults under the whole, divided for the pur- 
pose of receiving the dung, of sar. potatoes 





and roots, and for an spartmentfor the 
cows that were dry and’ for fat t 
This apartment being quigt, and having little. 


light, was deemed better adapted for carrying on * 
the process of fattening than the other cohen” 
ses; darkness and quiet generally contributing 
to assist the progress, and making the cattle ied 
sooner fit for slaughtering. _ 
It was deemed highly important, and it was 
contrived, that the Saisis should be perfoolly 
ventilated, and at the same time preserve an 
temperature—both which points were conducive 
to their milking and fattening, and the cattle 
were in this way kept in the best health and com- - 
dition. The heat was generally kept at the tem- 
perature from 60 to 64 degrees of Fahrenheit’s _ 
scale; and as the walls were plastered carefully, 
the cattle never experienced any injury from. 
cold even in winter. A direct current of cold. 
suddenly admitted, was found to be exceedin Pf 
injurious, and much pains was taken to avomg 
this. sta 
The floor on which the cowsstood was raised 
six inches abuve the passages; this not 
showed the cows to advantage, but kept them 
dry and clean; and two and a half feet of the. 
floor next tothe trough was made of ms 
similar to what is commonly used in m iss 
baro floors; because the principal weight of thy 
cows being upon their fore feet, and as in lying. 
down the whole weight is upon their knees, it’ 
was obviously desirable to bave that ety! the. 
stall as smooth and soft as possible. “In all cow~ ™ 


houses, he. in 
part of the stall should be rather low . 


ca ee 
* 


Ne 
r3 


not apt 


“manner of fastening cattle in 
buses,’ is to ix the neck of the animal be- 
een two stakes, which are commonly called 
stanchions. This mode is greatly disapproved 
yy Mr. Harley, as it prevents the cattle licking 
Ives, e indulgenée of this propensity 
be deems of thuch importance to the health of 
the animal, as it contributes like currying to pro- 
miote & free perspiration, and increase the circu- 
lation of the blood; and thus conduces to their 
health, He deents the free ventilation 
Of the cow-hovises of great importance ; as oth- 
erwise the milk is often tainted by the bad o- 
dour of the houses, as has been experienced e- 
yen in passing it from the cow into the pitcher. 
As the dung was preserved from: the wind and 
weather, it was considered worth 25 per cent. 
more than that which had been so exposed ; 
and the urine wassold by the butt of about four 
hundred gallons. 

The milk: house in its construction was par- 
ticiilarly favored by the nature of the ground. It 
was long, high, and wide, and every possible 
means employed to have it cool and airy. The 
floor was paved ‘with stone of the best quality, 
the milk’ dishes’ were placed upon the pavement 
on each sidé, leaving a space for a passage in the 
centre ; they were then filled with new milk, a 
plug was put into the cesspool ; the stop-cock at 
the end was turned, and’the water. allowed to 
flow until if covered the floor where the milk- 
vessels were placed. The house was in this 
way kept cool, and the floor was regularly wash- 
edand rubbed witha dry eloth; and this, with 
a complete ventilation of the premises kept the 
air pure. The churning-house at Willowbank 
was ventilated*and lighted by windows in the 
north side, and in the roof, covered with fine- 
wire. grating. The milk office contained the 
large tubs for receiving the milk from the cows, 
from which it was measured out to the.distribu- 
tors, The manager had a house within the pre- 

_ Mises; the dairy-maid and one or two of the 
servants were. accommodated there, it being ne- 
cessary they should be onthe spot night and day. 
Two apartments, one for the men, another for the 
women, were allotted, for the purpose of keep 
ing their clothes; and that they might more con- 
veniently change them, before going out to de- 
liver the milk, numerous clothes and towel 

ns were fixed in the wall; and the rule to be 


~ implicitly obeyed by the'servants was, that their 


“hairwasto be combed, their hands and face 


Be washed, and their dress to be neat and clean. 


Cleanliness, indeed, was always regarded as es- 
sentially necessary in this and every, part‘of the 
establishment. 


. Milk is often either spoiled or deteriorated 
from the vessels not being properly cleansed. If 
milk is put intoa place not well ventilated, or 
where other articles are kept, it will affect its fla- 
vor. This was often ascertained by some of the 
Willowbenk customers, having their milk deteri- 
omitted, after remaining a short time with them, 
it retained its rich flavor with others, who 

ce ied it from the same pitcher at the same 
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establishment. for various purposes: for heating 


water, for steaming provender, for propelling @ 
thresbing machine, a turnip and potatoe slicer, a 
hay’ and straw cutter, a grain bruiser or grinder, 
and churning apparatus. The steamengine wes 
ote of about six horse power; but the boiler 
could have ‘supplied an engine of twelve horse 
power. Coiled within the boiler was a leaden 
pipe, 150 feet long, and 2 inches in diameter ; 
cold water was admitted at one end of this pipe 
by a stop-cock, and the water was heated in pas- 
sing through the boiler. Branches were taken 
from the other end of the pipe to the scullery, 
hot-baths, bakery, . &c. 

‘A steam. pipe from the boiler was introduced 
into the steaming vessels for preparing food for 
the cattle, so that one fire of dross was sufficient 
for the whole establishment. The milk office 
and ‘other apartments were also heated by hot 
water vessels. The steaming vessels were made 
of plate iron; the one for cows was ten feet 
long, four wide, and four and a half deep, with 
a semi-circular top hinged on one side and lifted 
by weights and pulleys; the lid was formed 
round the edges to prevent the steam from esca- 
ping. ‘The cut provender, consisting of turnips, 
hay, &c., was put into this vessel in layers, well 
salted, and with a sufficient quantity of water. 
The vessel had a false bottom, perforated with 
holes, under which the steam was admitted. The 
potatoes were generally steamed by themselves 
in a vessel, and the fresh water which was deem- 
ed unwholesome, drawn off. The potatves,tur- 
nips &c., for the horses were washed clean; 
those for the cows were not washed; but put in 
by themselves; and when at the boiling point, 
the first water was let off; they were then mix- 
ed with turnips, hay, &c. in alternate layers, and 
sprinkled -plentifully with salt. 


Every milker had a strong tin vesse) without 
a lid, which held about forty quarts. As each 
cow was milked, the milk was emptied into this 
vessel, which was placed in the transverse pas- 
sage to be out of the reach of any thing that 
might fali into it, ifit were placed in the passage 
behind the cows. When the véssel was filled it 
was carried to the milk office, and emptied into 
the receiving tub, and the quantity marked upon 
a Slate by the clerk or person in attendance; this 
task was repeated till all the cows were milk- 
ed, and the whole transferred to the milk- 
book. 

Each distributor had a pair of milk-pitchers, 
with lids to fit tight, which contained from twelve 
toeighteen quarts. ‘These were locked and se- 
cured to prevent adulteration. Every possible 
pains was taken to preserve the milk free from 
any extraneous substance, and te deliver it pure 
to the ‘customers. 

We proceed now in our account of the Glas- 
gow Dairy, or milk establishment, quoting freely 
from the accounts given of it by Harley him- 
self. & 

As there would occasionly be a surplus of 
milk, what was returned or not wanted for the 
customers, Was set for cream. Most of the 
vessels for raising cream were made of oak, and 
were well washed, boiled, and rinsed every time 
they Were emptied. To at the bottoms 





time. 
There was a steam engine connected with the 


from twisting or warping by ing, there was 


asecond bottom transverse; and the 
toms were pinned together asin ship bui 
They were twenty-seven inchesin diameter 
five inches deep. tad 
| — We believe that wooden vessels are, 
much to be preferred for the keeping Of .m 
Metallic dishes. of every kind are liable. 
corroded. by the acid of the milk, prodacingay. 
some cases, a compound absglutely poisonous, 
and earthen vessels, which are glazed with dead 
are liable to the same objection. Glass or 
would be too expensive, and not pro 
wooden vessels may require rather more caréj 
order to keep them clean, but there is no ig 
practicability in the case, otherwise they are fig. 
ble to no objection. a 
The vessels for holding milk and cream | 
souring, stood inthe churning house or 
joining «apartment ; the milk or cream stooddp 
them until it was thick and: sour, without whieh. 
it would ,not churn to advantage. - There wang, 
vessel for each different milking, as it was found. 
injurious to mix the milk; and if milk agh 
cream were put in at different times, it was»ab 
ways well stirred. It was + found, howeye, 
that the preferable way, was to keep every quan. 
tity distinct and to allow it to become a 
Large stands were filled at the wash trough 
and carried to the head passages at feeding ti 
from these the feeders yave a small additions 
quantity of food to the cows as they requir 
but great care was taken not to give too a 
to any. Some distiller’s wash, or waters, or s 
mixture of both, was given them to drinks, and 
when the animals were satisfied the vessels were 
removed. There was also a feeding vessehor 
tub for each cow, which was made of oak twene 
ty inches in diameter, and ten inches deep, « 
The byremen were each applied with a rakey 
a broom, and a forked stick for gathering up the 
dry litter to the forefeet of the cows; these. were 
preferred to iron, which sometimes injured: 
animals feet. Each milker had a coarse towel® / 
washing cloth, a currycomb and a hair clothde» 
Early in the season,‘part of the proprietors 
farm and some small fields continguous tou 
cow-house, were sown with barley and. grams 
seeds; these were watered with cow urine by 
means of an engine upon the principle of 9 fist 
engine. There was also used for that purpose 
hand barrows with broad wheels, upon which 
barrels. were placed filled with urine. Under 
the barrels were placed conductors about eight 
feet long, perforated with smal) holes; these bate 
rels were easily wheeled along the rich, aot 
ground which would have been destroyed by hot 
ses and carts. The urine was carted to the fields 
in large casks, from which it was csrried:® 
stands resting on spokes, to the engine and bat- 
rows, 5 
The grass of the fields thus irrigated was cut 
5 or 6 times a year; and though not very long i 
the blade, there was always great weight of pre 
duce. Indeed it was so thick and rich thet # 
would have rotted unless cut often. or 
The first cutting generally commenced about 
the middie of April and was continued onoo® 
month. The grass was cut during the day, 





the wéather was wet or moist; but when it wa 
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| Besides it did not stand the frost, and it was found 
| off,and the roots used during the winter, mixed 


this root and Swedish turnips; a corresponding 
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Was Git late at night or éarly in the morh-' 
the field irrigated inmmediately after be- 
jog teat; the was sometimes performed 
the‘night.. Sir John Sinclajr visited one 
of these fields, which had been cut sixteen times 
igre "year, ; eae 
was a public washing house adjoining 
the'dairy; all the soap suds from which was car- 
riéd into a'well ortank, and applied inthe same 
may #8 urine;and sometimes the two liquids were 
mixed together, or if the weather was very dry 
the urine was diluted with water. If private fam- 
flies were to’ preserve their soap suds, and the 
urise of their cow if they have one, it would. be 
foundofessential benefit in manuring their gar- 
dens. 

The provender commonly used at Willowbank, 
consisted of hay, straw grass and green barley; 
also swedish turnips and the different varieties of 
Aberdeen yellow, red tops, &c. also mangle wurt- 
ze; carrots, cabbage,ground oil cake, bruised beans 
and other grains. 

Mangle wurtzel was recommended to the pro- 
prietor as provender for his cows upon econom- 
jeal grounds. He accordingly made trial of it in 
1814, but the result did not answer his expecta- 
tion. It was not productive asa crop except in 
particular soils, such for instance as suited carrots. 


to be taken up in the fall, the tops cut 


with other provender. A trial was made with 

weight of each was given to two lots of cows of 
equal numbers, and great attention was paid to 
the quantity and quality of milk produced, and 
the improvement in the condition of the cattle.— 
In these respects however, there was found to be 
little or no variation. The quantity and quality 
of the milk, and the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the cattle were much the same; but as the 
mangle wurtzel did not stand the frost, and more- 
over required a deep soil in the cultivation, the 
Swedish turnips were necessarily preferred. 

About this time, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, lost 
some cows, and other agriculturists had their cat- 
tle much injured by eating mangle wurtzel; a 
circumstance which excited intense interest not 
unmixed with serious apprehensions and gave 
rise to much discussion in the periodicals of the 
day on the merits of that root. There was no in- 
stance however, in the Willowbank Dairy of any 
bad effects resulting from the use of it. The 
quantity given as a mixture, however, was com- 
paratively small, except on the occasion just no- 
ticed, when trial was made of it with the turnips; 
and before that trial was made, the roots had laid 
a considerable time in a dry cellar, whereas Mr. 
Cokes’ cattle had the root and leaves when full 
of juice. 

These'statements by Mr. Harley, seem to me 
of considerable importance. I have had consid- 
erable experience in raising both the mangle 
wurtzel and the ruta baga. The mangle wurtzeh, 
is a far less certain crop than the ruta baga. It 
yields often a great amount to the acre, though 
either through the seeds not germinating, or the 
plants being cut off after it came up, there were 
large vacancies in the field, which vacan- 





| The mangle’ wurtzel ‘was liable -to‘be injured: by 

the frosts, and in my own experience it has ‘mot 
kept by any means so well asthe ruta baga, .. As 
feed for milch.cows, I have found them always 
very fond of it; that it greatly increased their 
milk ;. but at the same time. rather. disordered 
their bowels and very much reduced their flesh. 
Thave given it always however in good quanti- 
ties, at the rate often of a bushel after being cut, 
to a cow perday. Some.gentlemen, for whose, 
skill and experience J have great respect, have u- 
sed and highly approved it. John Lowell, Esq. 
speaks of its use for milch cows in terms of 
strong commendation. To ruta baga, I have no 
objection to be urged excepting the taste which 
Cobbett in his enthusiasm for ruta baga insisted 
upon it, that this pecaliar flavor was absolutely 
agreeable; but to many persons it is extremely 
nauseous. If the turnips are sound and no de- 
cayed parts are given, this taste is not always per- 
ceptible; but it becomes so as soon as it is heat- 
ed, the butter being melted or.the cream or milk 
applied to tea or coffee. There is said to be rem- 
edy for this taste by using a very a small quanti- 
y of saltpetre in water, in the milk as it comes 
rom the cow; but I cannot in this case speak 
from experience. 

Mr. Harley continues his account by saying, 
that instead of attempting the illjudged economy, 
which pinches the cattle of their food, every at- 
tention was paid to make each cow eat as much 
as possible without running into the opposite ex- 
treme of overfeeding; and for that purpose the 
mixtare was occasionally varied; and sometimes 
a few raw potatoes or turnips were given by them- 
selves, which tended to whet their appetite. 
There is ‘a Scotch proverb which says, “ the cow 
milks by the mow,” and as the object of the Har- 
leian Dairy was to fatten as well as to yield, the 
more care and good management were exercised 
in their feeding, the sooner these objects were ac- 
complished. 

Young grass and green barley, but particular- 
ly young clover, contain a great quantity of 
juice, and fixed air, which has often proved in- 
jurious to cattle. The irrigation with urine 
made these crops luxuriant andrich; The first 
cutting was therefore mixed with a large pro- 
portion of old hay or straw, to which was super- 
added a good quantity of sall, toprevent thecows 
from swelling or blowing. When wet a greater 
proportion of these ingredients was used ; this 
mixture was allowed to stand from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, and was frequently turned 
and shaken to prevent heating. Young or wet 
clover was never given without a mixture of 
dry provender. By this means the rich juices of 
the green food were absorbed by the dry fodder, 
which enabled the cattle to feed freely without 
the risk of injury. . 

In proportien as grass decreased in the au- 
tumn, turnips became a substitute. As the sea- 
son advanced when grains and. distillers’ wash 
were plentiful and cheap, which was generally 
the case in winter, a° large proportion of these 
was given with théibore succulent food ; but 
they were apt to make the, cattle grein-sick, and 


It has been ascertained if cows-ere fed 
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ithe cows thus kept become looseend; a1 vo 
are unable to masticate any hard or long food. 
At seems. to be a. pretty fair inference that 
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ever, I usually filled up with rata baga: 
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to prove injurious to the stomach of the animal, 
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not be kept longer than. ei house 
Vc an Saf i upon 

,» 98 we have learned at the New York | 
establishment, is that after «tide the teollee 


where the constitution of an animal nes 
thus affected or diseased, the quality of the milk 
is likely in a correspondent meastire to bé inja= 
red. Of this however, the buyer is not able.to 
know any thing, and it.is not for the interést 


the seller to enquire too particularly, 
VALUABLE ESTATE AT HYDE PARK, — 


FOR SALE. |. . 
AT Valuable and well-known Country Séat 
Farm,at Hyde Park, Dutchess Co. N.Y. owned 
and occupied as a country residence by the late 
David Hosack, consisting of about 750 aéres of Land, 
part of which is in a state of high cultivation, and 
woodland. . The Mansion is large, comniodjious and ws 
built, and is admirably adapted for a country residence, 
the Stable is built of Stone and both # usefut and orna- - 
mental building, unsurpassed by any thing of the kind 
this State, the Barns and out buildings are very extensive: 
and well built. ¢ Ps P< 
The natural beauties of Hyde Park are so universally 
admitted to be unsurpassed, that a particular description’ 
need not be given in an advertisement. ..In a pecun 
point of view the most valuable part of the 


z 


= 


the stream of water which runs through it, and belongs 
to the estate ; it is capable of being made to yield a large. 
income, either by rent and 


mill sites, or by erecting. 
renting mills. The fall is so great hon he entrance of 
the stream into this property, to its termination at the 

Hudson river, that the water can be used to great advan-. 
tage from one level to another. On the river ist large 

dock, well adapted for the building of vessels, and adjoin- 

ing it a landing, where the different stenmboats touch and 

which rents very readily. ie dba 

There are several houses and mills occupied by different 
persons on the property, which are rented without diffi+, 
culty ; the income derived from these is <- tints 
three thousand dollars per annum. The village of Hy¢ 
Park has been i latterly, and one or two tow 
boats leave the landing weekly. , 

The ag — ew York is about 86 mr, or 8e- 
ven above Poughkeepsie. Any gentleman who might 
purchase the whole property, can, without difficulty, sell 
such parts of the estate as he may not wish to occupy, and 
also the water power, and still retain a magnificent coun- 
try residence at a comparatively moderate price. 

For farther particulars and terms, enquire of Dr. A. E. 
HOSACK, No. 40, Warren:street; JACOB HARVEY, 







No. 30, Pine street, and.of . : 
JAMES BLEECHER & SONS, 13 Broad st. 
July 26 ' 2m 
DALE’ j ’ » 
fem subscriber now offers to the anew 
and decid super or variety ip, 
ed by R. Dale, . an intelli finer, near 
burgh, Scotland, who thus speaks of its superior 


“It was obtained by unwearied attention in 
Swedish or Rata T ; it is superior in 
flavor to the Ruta Baga ; is closer and finer in texture 
it is as rapid invite growth as the white flat tarnip. In 

it includes the great desideratum in the selection ofa pro- 
per — of the ep which is —_— the - 

ble weight ata given expense of manure. 
lyase £ be phd to thisend a ag 
sort introduced, Jt will be found superior in ty 
any of the white field Turnips,and keeps longer than #- 
ny of them, and very near wt Rota 
the color is y in supe - Price 25 conte 
season npttice: 
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— SOS GREASE DEVON CATTLE. 
& ATTLE. 
Dri ‘of the above breeds always for 
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Basws, white field eeeeeeeareorere 
on the hoof, soeeoererorer ! 
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dried Meal, in hhds. 
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Poasrer Panis, in thestone,...... 
Ground 
Patma Cunista Bean,..,....... 
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~Tewacco, crop, common,-..+++.++. 
** brown and red,.... 
“fine 








“ ‘wrappery, suitable 
yotlow and red,... 


Seconds, as in quality, .. 
‘* ground leaf, .. 
Virginia, SPP eeeteeeereee 
Koutacky, o+seseesseees 
White, .++++eerereseeeeeee|bushel.| 
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Common & one fourth Meri. 
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at his residence 2 miles from Baltimore, on 
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Ciwer, ee te i Ath ACO 
three to six weeks old.-e- 
Cows, new milch, eeeererert eaeeens 
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Conw Maat, for family use,--..+-- 
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EGGS,.+ccerccescvccscscsscccsecese 


Fisn, Shad, No. ¥ Susquehanna, 


o. 2, 
Herrings, salted, No. 1,. 
Mackerel, No. 1, $8.-.——--No. 
Cod, salted,..+-sseesereeres o 
LARD, coccccccccccccccccesessesecs pound. 
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dence of the editor of this paper at $5 per cow, @ 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, 
& Exchange Broker, 
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U. 8. Bank, ececccccese pal 
Branch at Baltimore,...-do 
Other Branches......°*..do 


—ws bee 
oue 


Farmers Bank of Virginia ta? 
Bank of Virginia,...,....+.do 
Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Petoraburg,..+++se.0. o+eed0 
Norfolk, *eeescesee**eenedO 
phere a asa do 

yn MMe ccccccses - do 
Danville, ........ aod 
Bank of the Valley,....do 
Branch at Romney,..... 1 

Do. Charlestown, 
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Banks in Baltimore,. eee opar 
Hagerstown,.. coccccccced® 
Frederick, -++++ees++ 
Westminster, egdocececcesO 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do 
Salisbury,..--- 5 per ct. dis. 
Cumber and,. eocerseceeee gf 
Millington,....+-+eeeese0.do 
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This is a moet promising animal, and is now in 7 
do| that fine bull Brilliant, and is the grand da 
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Wheeling Banks,.... 34a4 
Ohio Banks, generally 3034 
New Jersey Banks gen. 14a? 
New York City,.......4 
New York State,... . 24 
|Massachusetts,....... 2a24 


— 


cious breeder, John Barney, Esq. which was so.admind 
at the fair last fall. She is of a fashionable roan color,of 
silky hide and buttyracious skin, and as a proof of her gab 
ness as a milker, the editor would remark, that she 
when fresh with proper treatment, 16 quarts of 


day. 
Besides these fine animals, he has the followingé 
commission for sale, viz. ; 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,...+ssseesese 
Chambersburg,.+.+-++++++ 
See inpereeat bees 
UTZ, sececerecses sae 
Yes... fea * 
OtherPennsylvania Bks.14a2 
Delaware [under $5]}....3a4 
D [over 5].......dn9 
Michigan Banks,.....++2.5a 
Canadian do. +++ + +5 00++5al| 
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New Hampshire, ....2a24 


Rhode Island, ... me 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, ... ..3a34 
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Superior— he is a beautiful roan, was bred by 
Williams, Esquire, of Massachusetts, and was cal¢ 
ly, 1831. 
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DEVON STOCK. 

THE editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at all times 
supply orders for Devun Cattle. 
guished for their easy keep and docility, the richness of 
the milk of the cows, and for the activity and sprightli- 
ness of the oxen, that they would be admirably suited to 

8 of southern agriculturists. 
y adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for the 
purposes of the farm, will be understood, when it is stated 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of ground 
in a day, and a team of thein to trot at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour with an empty wagon. 

Any person wishing to procure them can be 
post paid, to the editor of the Far- 
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Tiis breed is so distin- 
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Williams, the American banker in London, to his bre 
ther in Massachusetts to improve the cattle of this coum’ 
try, and, says our informan', never did a man hit 
luckily ; for the stock from young Denton have not 
proved of fine size and form, but deep milkers. Re 


by addressing a letter, 
mer and Gardener. 








CONTENTS OF TH!S NUMBER. 
Sammary notices of the crops—origin of the Hessian 
fly—a judicious recommendation to sow buckwheat—no- 


square, compact built animal, straight on the 
legs, broad on the loin and hips, chest and d 




























ey DURHAM. BULL FOR SALE. 
armer and Gardener has for 
residence about two miles ‘from Daltnnercen 
T na Fagg I Con a with red 
; looded 
breed; has give co 
is calves bei 
in poiats. His pricgie 


vee, h 


tice of a beautiful specimen of sewing silk —mode of cal- 
tivating peach trees in pote—anecdote of a farmer and 
Earl Fuzwilliam, or honesty rewarded, with remarks 

° Soo ee grain of 
ying—great value of 

tice of the beautiful ke 

peng effects 


neck. So far he has proved a sure a 
950 have been refused for his calves by native cows. Ha. 
price deliverable in Kaltimore is *' 


short and small in the leg, rather easy in head 
good stock 


= vegetable substances for 
locust for timber—no- 


lar—value of the Durham 


$50. 





“DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE 
THE Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has 




















His 
$300. He was got in England, and calved in 






county, Md. on the 12th May, 1829. His dam: 


less, by Favorite, ‘ purchased at the 
late R. Colling, a celebrated breeder) son of 
dam by H. Allison’s gray bull, sire ndo, that 
the passage from Liverpool, out of Rosina, from 
shire, which bull gained the h ize 















Until disposed of, this fine bull will stand at 





an inducement to those who may have cows 
services, the editor wil! obligate himself to give 
any female calf which may be borne to Brilliant, 
week sold, whoee dam is a deep milker. : 
Also, a white and red Heifer, a pure and full bred 
proved short horn, of beautiful proportions and fing 
growth. She was calved 9th June, 1834, dam Blomom 
Blossom out of Matchless, a full bred improved 
eow, got by Favorite, sonofR Collings Favorite, 
dau was by H. Aljlison’s gray bull, sire Orlando, s 
brated improved short-horn bull, which gained the 
est prize premium of 10 sovereigns at the 
cattle show. 











that great animal Emperor, raised by the hon. 
Rarnitz, of York, Pa. which weighed in Septemby, 
1825, when thin in flesh, 3710 Ibs. ! ‘ae 
HE HAS ALSO FOR SALE, ‘i 
That celebrated and beautiful full bred improved share 
horn Durham Cow, raised by that distingn shed and ag» 


That thorough bred improved short-horn oy Sa 


Superior was got by Frederick, dam Yellow Ros, 
Young Denton, (963) 

g. d. Arabella (imported) by North Star (460) 

g g-4 Aurora, by Comet (155) 

. g- d. do by Henry 

-g- g-d. by Danby, (949) vil 

erick was got by Wye Comet rr 

Talip by Young Denton (963) 

. Tube Rose 2d (imported) 

d. Tube Rese 

. g- Tulip Comet (157) 

g- g- g- @-d. Cherry by Ladrone, ly 

Arabella and Young Denton were sent out by Samed 
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Superior has two crosses per Denton, and iso VW 


Also, a Hampshire Down Bow 7 ears old—priee 
00—and } 


} rr 
A South Down Buck, 1 yoar old this spring —fee 








ow to preserve cucumbers from bugs— 


Sateen seen the eaeheat of le peony 
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